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succumbed to the temptation of mixing his art with his
politics. He said he was glad to hear of a hint from the
Minister that he was going to undertake a new departure
and add to our education c a rather wider knowledge of
our art treasures and what art means to us.*

The Minister had spoken strongly about the work being
done to prevent some of our greatest art treasures leaving
this country, and he had made an appeal to private enter-
prise and people to play their part in saving them. * But,'
added Captain Eden, ' I suggest that it is possible that we
are asking too much in this respect from private enterprise.'
He suggested that ' the real action this committee should
take is to do what is done in Italy, that is to make it
absolutely illegal for any possessions for the instruction or
joy of the people of this country to be sold to another
country and to be taken abroad. We want to keep these
treasures for the enjoyment of our own people, and we
should make it illegal to allow them to pass to other coun-
tries.' In case this fine piece of aesthetic patriotism gives
a false impression, it should perhaps be added the hon.
Member for Leamington was at the time rapidly becoming
famous as a collector of Cezanne!

Perhaps it was his conscience coming to life when he
made a connoisseur's reference to art education: * I agree
we are extremely backward in that matter, and it might be
a great advantage if those children who now come to Lon-
don to see the attractions at Wembley were given an oppor-
tunity annually of seeing something of the kind for
educational purposes. I hope the right hon. gentleman has
not in mind the trying of something like a national art
movement, because we have tried it once or twice with
calamitous results. The Gothic revival was, I believe, a
national movement, and we want no more national disasters
of the type of the Albert Memorial. There are methods
and means by which we can avoid that result. I hope the
President of the Board of Krhiration will not Ho what we